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There are some remarkable circumstances connected 
wfth this convent related in history, a few of which are 
transcribed in the OTder of time in which they occurred. 

On the 10th of March, 1395, four Irish kings, viz.— 
O'Neill, O'Hanlon, O'Donnell, and Mac Mahon, with 
several other petty chieftains of Ulster, made their perso- 
nal submission to King Richard II., in this church, the 
manner of which is thus related by Sir James Ware, in 
his Antiquities of Ireland. * Every one of them, before 
the words of submission, laid aside his cap, belt, and 
skeyne, and kneeling- down before the king 1 , put both his 
hands joined between the king's hands, and repeated the 
words of fealty and submission in the Latin language. 
These kings, after this ceremony, were committed to the 
oare of Henry Carlile, an Englishman, who understand- 
ing the Irish language, was commanded to instruct them 
in the English customs, particularly in that of receiving the 
order of knighthood, who so wrought on them that he pre- 
vailed on them to accept it, although they alleged they 
had received it from their fathers at the 'age of seven 
years. These kings being more fully instructed by the 
earl 1 of Ormonde, by the king's command, were habited ac- 
cording to their dignity, and having performed their vigils, 
and heard a mass, were solemnly made knights by "the 
king's own hand, in the Cathedral Church of Dublin." 
■ The MS. annals of Ireland, in St. Sepulchre's Library, 
Dublin, relate that in 1412, great dissensions subsisted 
between the two sides of Drogheda, divided k by the 
River Boyne, which were often attended with bloodshed, 
mutilation, and loss of life on both sides. Father Philip 
Bennett, master of divinity, and a friar of St. Mary 
Magdalen's Convent, invited the people of both parties to 
hear his sermon in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
on the festival of " Corpus Christi * that he assumed for 
his theme these words of cxxxiii. Psalm, " Behold, how 
good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity ;" that in the sermon having thrice asked the congre- 
gation with energy, " will ye be united together in the 
body of Christ T Alderman William Symcock answered, 
in the name of all, " we will ;* that when the Bermon was 
ended, they were profusely entertained in the refectory 
of this convent ; and, having there and then consulted 
with Father Bennett upon their disputes, by his advice a 
joint petition was made to King Henry VI* signed by 
Nicholas Flemmyng, Archbishop of Armagh, which they 
sreut to London by one Robert Ball, who returned to 
Drogheda on the 15th of December in the same year, 
with a charter from the king, uniting the two sides into 
one Town of Drogheda, and under one mayor, and form- 
ing it into a special county ; that the following day the 
archbishop gave his blessing to the people of the county 
and town thus coalesced ; and that the first mayor of the 
town so incorporated was the said William Symcock. It 
appears from a charter given in the fifth year of Edward 
IV. (1365) for founding an university in Drogheda, that 
there was a corporation established here prior to the one 
just mentioned, and, it is probable, that the inhabitants of 
each side of the town, claiming the right of electing the 
mayor and other officers, the confusion and bloodshed re- 
ferred to above, occurred at contested elections. 

Some memorial of this feud and reconciliation is pre- 
served here, by an annual burlesque or mummery, still 
exhibited on Shrove Tuesday, by the lower order of the 
inhabitants. ".The mayor of' Flea-lane," (an obscure lane 
in the suburbs behind Millmount) crossing the bridge, 
enters the northern part of the town, mounted on an ass, 
in mock procession, attended by his sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other officers, all fantastically dressed with straw, and 
each bearing the insignia of his dignity, together with 
several ragamuffins disguised in petticoats and masks, and 
armed with blown bladders tied on poles, who clear the 
way, and enforce the passengers and lookers-on to treat 
" his worship" with proper respect ; the cavalcade is pre- 
ceded by a " bough,'* or garland, and music ; in this way 
they parade the principal streets of the town levying con- 
tributions: at the same time another party enters the town 
by LaurenceVgate, consisting of "the mayor of the 
chord" and his followers, who are generally dressed in 
cast-soldier's clothes, perambulate the town in another 
direction until evening, or they conceive they have enough 



collected, when they meet, and after a mock encounter 
between the " bladder men," to the great amusement of 
children and idlers, they all adjourn Fo the " chord field," 
outside Laurenee's-gate, and spend the eveninsr in mirth 
and jollity. 

On the 15th of February, 1467, Thomas, Earl of 
Desmond, was beheaded on the North Commons (Hard- 
man's garden), Drogheda, by command of John Tiptoft, 
earl of Worcester, lord deputy of Ireland, for exacting 
coyne and liven- ; his head was sent to Dublin and spiked 
on the castle, and his body interred in this church, and a 
stately monument erected" to him, ornamented with his 
effigies in stone. This statue is now in Christ's Church, 
Dublin, in place of Strongbows, being removed as be- 
fore mentioned in 1570. " R. A. 

JG* Our ingenious correspondent ia in error in this and in hi3 former 
statement relative to Strong-bow's tomb, as we shall shew in a future 
number. It ia but fair however to acknowledge that he has the author- 
ity of Archdall to support him Ed. 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
No. 2. 

JAMBS USHER, 

Archbishop of Armagh. 

James Usher, designated by Dr. Johnson as the great 
luminary of the Irish Church, was born in the parish of 
St Nicholas, Dublin, on the 4th of January, lofeO. The 
family name was originally Nevil, but an " ancestor who 
eame into this kingdom with King John, in the quality of 
Usher of the Chamber, followed the common custom of 
the times, in exchanging the English name for that of the 
office with which he was invested. His father, Arnold 
Usher, was one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, and wa=, 
says Ware, " a person in good esteem for his integrity 
and prudence." By his mother, he was connected with 
the StanihuTSts ; and to his uncle, Richard, equally cele- 
brated as an historian, philosopher, and poet, ne was 
much indebted for the extensive knowledge he possessed 
of the antiquities and history of his country. The princi- 
ples of that religion, to which he was so soon to dedicate the 
powers of his mind, were early inculcated by his aunts, 
who although blind from their cradle, were yet from the 
retentiveness of their memory enabled to repeat with ac- 
curacy the chief portions of the Bible- At eight years of 
age he was sent to a grammar school in Dublin, then kept 
by two Scotchmen, James Fulierton and James Hamilton, 
who ostensibly fulfilling the duties of teachers, were in 
reality engaged in maintaining a correspondence to secure 
the peaceable succession of James, on the death of Eliza- 
beth. The attention of the master was early repaid 
by the proficiency of the pupil ; and in 1593, the year in 
which the College of Dublin was finished, he was one of 
the first students who were admitted, and placed again 
under the care of Hamilton, then advanced to the dignity 
of " Senior Fellow." At this period he conceived the 
somewhat chimerical idea of making himself master of the 
histories of all nations ; a study which he pursued with 
all the energy of an active and determined mind ; and at 
from fourteen to sixteen he compiled a series of Synoptical 
Historical Tables, little differing from his Annals, which 
have since been published. The powers of his mind were 
not, however, limited to this sphere, but were extended 
equally to the study of philosophy and language ; and af- 
ter enriching himself with the literature of Greece and 
Rome, he applied himself to the tortuous mysteries of 
polemical divinity. 

The Tesult of this may be readily conceived ; he who 
is prepared to argue, seeks with avidity for the opportu- 
nity of display j and in 1599, in his 19th year, we ac- 
cordingly find him challenging and entering the lists of 
Theological disputation with the learned Jesuit Fitzsimons, 
then a prisoner in Dublin Castle. The fame that he ac- 
quired by this, and the consideration due to his extraor- 
dinary acquirements, speedily obtained him the atberition 
of his countrymen, and the patronage of the Crown. Ue 
was ordained a deacon and priest, though under canonical 
age, through a special dispensation, by his uncle, Henry 
Usher, Archbishop of Armagh. To this were added the 
appointments of afternoon lecturer at Christ-Church; 
proctor, and catechetical lecturer of the University ; of- 
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fices in which he displayed his extensive erudition, the 
aptness of his mind in canvassing the various controversial 
points between *the Catholics and Protestants, and a 
steady determination in opposing the toleration which 
was then solicited by the former. It was at this period 
he preached his celebrated sermon from Ezekiel iv. 6. 
** And thou shalt bear the iniquity of the house of Judah 
forty years : I have appointed thee each day for a year ;" 
and the rebellion of 1641 having occurred about this 
time, the text was hailed and reverenced by the spirit 
of party as a prophecy, and there was even a treatise 
published, " de Predictionibus Usserii." By the liberality 
of the Officers of the English army, who contributed 
.£1800 to augment the library of the University, he was, 
together with Dr. Challoner, commissioned to proceed to 
England to purchase works, chiefly relative to English 
history and antiquities. A similarity of objects and 
literary tastes, speedily gained him the acquaintance of 
Sir Thomas Bodley, Camden, Cotton, and Allen ; the 
former of whom gratefully acknowledges his obligations 
to Usher, ** who in various learning and judgment" he 
observes, ** far exceeds his years." In 1607 he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity, and by Archbishop 
Loftus he was immediately promoted to the Chancellor- 
ship of St. Patricks'. 

His time was now exclusively devoted to the duties 
of religion, and the pursuits of literature ; he could not 
consider himself as absolved before God from the exercise 
of his functions, in the place from whence he received his 
maintenance ; he made it the sphere of his charity and 
hospitality ; he lectured weekly on the customary contro-, 
versial points, and particularly against the doctrin^ ".$$#. 
Bellarmine, nor did he indulge in the slightest retexati(||r 
excepting during his residence in England, at his triemiL^ 
visit to Oxford, Cambridge, and London. At the com- 
mencement of 1610, he was elected Provost of Trinity 
College, but which no entreaty could induce him to accept ; 
and in 1613, on his return to England, he published an 
elaborate and learned work, entitled, "De Ecclesiarum 
Christianarum successione et statu," &c. dedicated and 
highly acceptable to King James. Of its merits, Casau- 
bon, Sculter, and Martin, held favourable opinions ; and, 
although it engaged him in controversy with Stanihurst, 
yet even he adds his own testimony to the learning and 
abilities he displayed. Soon after his marriage with 
Phcebe, daughter of Dr. Luke Challoner, he was engaged 
at the general convocation of the clergy, in drawing up 
the Articles of the Irish Church, in which the doctrines 
of predestination and reprobation were asserted in the 
strongest terms. This subjected him to considerable mis- 
representation, noT was it till he had obtained a personal 
conference with the king, that his unfavorable opinions 
were removed. 

So satisfactory and pleasing was the interview to the 
monarch, that in 16*20, he was promoted to the Bishopric 
of Meath, and, several years after, to the Archbishopric 
of Armagh. Riches, authority, and station did not, how- 
ever, induce idleness, or beget indifference ; he employed 
much time in the origin of the predestinarian controversy, 
on which lie published the first Latin book ever printed in 
Ireland — " Goteschalchi et Predestinatione Controversial 
which was followed, in the succeeding year, by the" Veter- 
iim Epistolarurn Hibernicarum Sylloge," a collection^of let- 
ters to and from Irish bishops and monks, from 592 to 1 180, 
concerning the affairs of the Irish church. He likewise 
entered into controversy with Malone and Rook wood ; 
with the former, in consequence of his challenge, and 
with the latter, in compliance with the request of Lady 
Peterborough. 

The correspondence, which he maintained in almost 
every country, was of considerable importance to the 
advancement of learning ; and this was maintained at a 
period not only of political but the highest religious ex- 
citement. He assisted Dr. Walton in his splendid Po- 
lyglot, obtained considerable advantages for the university 
by his connection with Laud, reformed his own diocese 
and the disorders of the ecclesiastical courts. In 1639 
was produced his " Brittannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiqui- 
tates," a work which has been of considerable service to 
Siillingfleet and Lloyd in their several learned works. 



In the rebellion of 1641, Usher was plundered of his 
property, and nothing escaped the fury of the times but 
his library and furniture , the former was immediately 
conveyed to England, and, although he was presented 
with the Bishopric of Carlisle in commendam, yet the 
encampment of the Scotch and English armies reduced 
the revenues, and the parliament evaded the payment of 
the pension which had been granted on their seizure of 
the lands belonging to the English bishops. It is said 
that he refused, at this period, the invitation of Cardinal 
Richelieu, to reside in France with a considerable pension, 
and that likewise he declined the Professorship of Leyden, 1 - 
offered to him by the States of Leyden. But it was not in 
the power of misfortune to affect the mind of Usher ; philo- 
sophy had taught him to endure, and religion the duty 
of enduring, with the equable feeling of a Christian, the 
dispensations of God. He had valued riches only as the 
means of acquiring knowledge, and extending charity ; 
and he estimated power only as it enabled him to do good. 
He was now immersed in the afflicting period of the civil 
war : Charles and his court had retreated to Oxford, whi- 
ther Usher proceeded, living in Dr. Prideaux's house, that 
he might more readily pursue his studies in the library of 
Exeter college. During the years 1643 and 1644, he suc- 
cessively published " A Geographical and Historical 
Disquisition touching lesser Asia," and " The epistles of St. 
Ignatius," independent ofhis replies to queries respecting 
the lawfulness of levying war against the King. From 
Oxford he proceeded to Bristol, in attendance on the Prince 
of Wales ; and from thence to St. Donates, the seat of 
Lady Stradling, where he was afflicted by a sudden and 
severe illness. On his recovery, he returned to London, 
l the invitation of the Countess of Peterborough, in whose 
nouse he resided for nearly eight years, during which time 
he officiated as preacher to Lincolns Inn, where the So- 
ciety had provided rooms for his library, which having 
escaped the rapacity of the Parliament, was now removed 
from Chester. 

In 1647, he published the "Diatriba de Romanag Ecclesiae 
Symbolo Apostolico Vetere," which was dedicated to Gerard 
Vossius. This was followed in 1648, by his learned disser- 
tation on the solar year ; and having warmly engaged in 
the controversy with the parliamentary commissioners 
respecting the government of the church, he retired from 
all active duty, on the ascendancy of the independent 
party, and the subsequent death of the king. In 1650, 
and 1654, he compiled his Annals of the Old Testament ; 
and in 1658, his last work, De Grseca Septuaginta, to which 
he added a dissertation concerning Cauain, and a letter to 
the Jearned Lewis Chappel. 




But however vigorous and unimpaired were the powers 
of his mind, his bodily faculties were now withering be- 
neath the afflictions of age, his eye-sight was extremely 
decayed, and he felt that every hour was the successive 
monitor of approaching death. He had been accustomed 
every year to note in his almanack the year of his age, so 
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in this, 1665, be wrote, * Now aged seventy-five years, 
my days are full — Resignation.'* On the 20th of March, 
he was seized with a severe attack of sciatica, his strength 
and spirits rapidly decayed ; and after a few hours of in- 
tense prayer and pious thanksgivings, he resigned his spirit 
with the meek pleasure of a sincere Christian, who over- 
comes the bitterness of death by the recollection of his 
well spent life. Cromwell claimed the honor of burying 
him at his own expense, which he did, with great pomp, 
in Westminster Abbey, near the grave of Sir John Ful- 
lerton, his former master. Such was Usher, uniting un- 



common learning with great acutenes3 ; elevation of sta- 
tion with the sincerest humility ; he at once instructed the 
clergy and society by his example and his precepts ; his 
life will be ever considered as a model of moderation in 
power, and submission in misfortune, of the most extensive 
charity towards man, and the humblest piety towards God. 
The limits of our journal have prevented our indulging 
in detail : such of our readers who may wish to extend 
their knowledge of his life, will be much gratified by pe- 
rusing the Biographies of Dr. Bernard, Dr. Smith, and 
Dr. Richard Parr. H. 
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We citizens of Dublin are proud of the beauty of our 
subxirban scenery, and justly, for there is, perhaps, no other 
city in the British empire that can boast of such a variety 
of picturesque landscapes, as are comprised within a cir- 
cuit of ten or twelve miles of our metropolis. Other cities 
may rival, or perhaps, excel us in the beauty or magnifi- 
cence^" some particular feature, but in diversity of scenic 
beauty, we may defy competition. There is no variety 
of landscape or marine scenery, that will not be found 
within this limited circumference. As, for example, the 
river scenery of the Liffey, the Bray river, the Dodder, 
the Tolka, and the Nanny-water, each differing in its 
character, and yet beautiful of its kind ; the solitary 
mountain-valleys of Glencullen, Glen-dubh,andGlenasmol; 
the Dargle; the sublime mountain tarn, Lough Bray ; the 
richly-wooded undulating country to the south of the city, 
and the green pastoral plains of Fingal to the north ; the 
low villa-spotted shores of the bay, and the more solitary 
and magnificent coast-scenery of Howth and Killiney; 
the island-cliffs of Dalkey arid" Ireland's eye. In short, it 
is almost impossible even to enumerate, within our limited 
compass, the various beautiful objects which, on every side 
of Dublin, are presented to the eye, and that may be 
visited in a drive of an hour or two. Nor is our vicinity 
less rich in the various objects interesting to the naturalist, 
the botanist, or the geologist, and which should not be 
wholly unfamiliar to every inquiring mind. In the me- 
morials of man in by-gone times, it is equally well stored : 
the rude Druidic tomb or altar ; the Cairn ; the Rath or 
Moate; the simple oratory of the earliest Christian times; 



the Round Tower so peculiar to our island ; the Abbey ; 
the baronial castle, and the old venerable triangular-gabled 
mansion of the resident squire of former days ;— all these 
are to be found dispersed over its surface, and with their 
traditions, supply food for pleasing contemplation and in- 
structive thought. 

Notwithstanding, however, this profusion of attractions 
to tempt us to the purest and most purifying, the cheapest 
and most valuable of all enjoyments — the pleasures deriv- 
able from the charms of nature, we are of opinion, that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Dublin have as yet 
but very imperfectly learned to appreciate the treasures 
of this kind which they possess, and we are quite sure that 
they do not enjoy them as they should We know, in- 
deed, that they pour forth in thousands, to indulge in 
the unhealthy excitement of the bustle and dust of the 
drive to Kingstown ; but this is mere fashion, habit, or cail 
it what you will, — it is not the sober and quiet enjoyment 
of nature. The more solitary and sublime scenery of 
the country is wholly deserted, or only known to the mus- 
ing spendthrift of time, the angler. This want of feeling 
for the enjoyment of nature's beauty we deeply regret, 
in the poet's words, — 

" Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The heart that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongue?, 
Rash judgments^ nor the sneers of selfish men, 



